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Prince Henry, after hesitating for some time be-
tween different routes, performed his task to perfec-
tion. Early in August he led his army over the
mountains to the east of the Elbe by ways hitherto
reputed impassable. Laudon was at his wits* end.
He fell back upon the line of the Iser, but on August
I4th, Joseph himself admitted that he was too weak
to hold it. If Laudon were driven off, the great
position on the Elbe would be untenable, but Prince
Henry lacked the hardihood to venture the decisive
move. Dissensions between the royal brothers and
the failure of their efforts to effect a junction justi-
fied the policy of their opponents, who, Frederick
sneered, seemed to be turned into stone. Soon the
movements of the Prussians were dictated largely
by hunger and the conflict earned its nickname of
the Potato War. Heavy rains completed their dis-
comfiture. By the middle of October the exultant
Austrians had seen the last of the invaders.

The campaign of 1778 cost the combatants some
20,000 men and 29,000,000 thalers in money. Fred-
erick had shown himself captious and irresolute.
His brother declared that he was more on his guard
against the treachery of the King than against the
enterprises of the enemy. The army had become
dejected, ill-disciplined, and disaffected. Frederick,
though he prepared to invade Moravia in the spring,
spent the winter in working his hardest for peace.
France and Russia lent their aid. In March, 1779,
a congress of the four Powers met at Teschen, and
on May I3th peace was signed.

The Peace of Teschen was in some degffce a